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forces which had been put in motion by the authorities at
Lahore, as soon as news of the outbreak reached them, was with
only too good reason suspect, and both the Governor-General,
Lord Dalhousie, who had just succeeded Hardinge, and Lord
Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, were agreed on the un-
wisdom of sending British troops at the present juncture.
Drastic reductions in the strength of thelndian army,afterthe
victorious termination of the Sutlej campaign, had left available
barely enough men to keep order in the occupied territories.
Gaugh, therefore believing that Mulraj's fiery cross would
find ready response elsewhere in the Punjab, considered it wiser
to let the rebellion come to a head, and perfect his preparations,
during the short respite allowed him, for a large-scale campaign
which would finish the war with one decisive blow. Accordingly
the hot weather months were devoted to collecting troops and
transport, a process which was unduly prolonged owing to
Dalhousie's unwillingness to give immediate effect to his Com-
mander-in-Chief 's requirements. It was not till November that
the 16,000 men whom Gough considered necessary for the forth-
coming offensive were assembled at Ferozepore, and meanwhile
his worst fears as to the intentions of the Sikh rulers had been
realised. All the Punjab was ablaze. In Hazara, the moun-
tainous area between Kashmir and the Upper Indus, Chattar
Singh had raised the countryside, invested the British and their
levies in Attock, and called upon the Afghans to assist him;
Peshawar and Bannu were also in revolt. But worse was to
come. The arrival before Multan of a British force of some
8000 men, under Whish, which had been sent by the Resident
at Lahore on his own initiative to assist Edwardes, decided one
of the Sikh commanders, Shere Singh, the .son of the rebel
chief, Chattar Singh of Hazara, to follow his father's example.
The junction of his forces with those of Mulraj compelled
Whish to raise the siege and revert to a defensive attitude; and
Shere Singh, leaving a strong garrison in the city, at once moved
off north-eastwards with 30,000 men and took up a position
behind the Chenab, where he proposed to await the arrival of
the northern rebels.
Gough, therefore, although his preparations were as yet
incomplete, resolved to attack this enemy without deky and
force him to leave his present ground, where supplies were
plentiful, for the barren country south of the Jhelum. The
Sikh advanced troops were driven from the southern bank of
the Chenab in a costly and ill-managed cavalry action at
Rarnnuggur, and a few days later the main army reached that
river and halted, facing the hostile entrenchments on the far
side. The despatch of a strong turning column to cross beyond